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Militias may be getting a bum rap in the wake of the Oklahoma City bombing, says an 
expert on extremist groups. 


“These people in the militias are not some kind of monsters,” said Laird Wilcox, an 
Olathe writer and co-author of “Nazis, Communists, Klansmen and Other on the Fringe: Political 
Extremism in America.” 


While bombing suspects Terry Nichols and Timothy McVeigh at least had a passing 
interest in militias, no militia has been connected to the bombing. 


Still, some people are afraid. Sandra Houts, a professor of sociology at Wichita State 
University, said the new prominence of the militia movement frightens her. 


“Tt’s scary as hell,” she said. “I’ve been in Third World countries and some really bad 
places, and I’ve never been so scared in my life.” 


Houts sad there is no single sociological theory that lends the militias to easy 
interpretation, but there has been discussion of militias among her colleagues. 


“A good number of sociologists think that perhaps this movement is a real sign of 
economic times,” she said. “Many of the militia members are seeing themselves as the new 
disenfranchised. Their security and their status is threatened, and this is an attempt to regain 
control of what they think they have lost.” 


Houts said that while the militias are trying to distance themselves from the Oklahoma 
City bombing, the public is having trouble telling the difference between the good guys and the 
bad guys. 


Part of the public’s confusion also stems from an inability sometimes to understand other 
people’s views, Houts said. 


Militia membership may be exaggerated 


“Do the militia members have legitimate concerns or are these people totally irrational? 
I’m not sure the people see a difference,’ she said. ““The pro-choice people tend to think the pro- 
life people are totally irrational, and the people who weren’t for civil rights in the 1960s didn’t 
see the pro-civil rights people as rational.” 


Wilcox said each militia group — be it interstate or intrastate — is autonomous. 


“They may have a shared philosophy and right-wing ideology, but they’re mainly 
organized around single issues,” Wilcox said. “There’s never a formulated ideology like you 


might see in some of the left-wing groups. A left-wing ideology is to create some sort of Utopia. 
You don’t see that on the right. What you see is an absence of ideology.” 


Wilcox said the militias are everywhere, but their numbers are exaggerated. “I don’t think 
any responsible source would put their memberships at more than 10,000, and I think that’s 
high,” Wilcox said. 


He said there are perhaps 2,000 to 3,000 militia members who really buy into the militia 
philosophy, and these people sit around and talk and take part in some sort of drills. 


“In addition, there’s probably 3,000 to 4,000 on the fringe that may have paid their $20 in 
dues,” Wilcox said. 


Attorney General Carla Stovall said there are maybe 50 people involved in militias in 
Kansas. Kansas militia leaders, while keeping mum on actual numbers of members, say Stovall’s 
estimate is low. 


Stovall said the Kansas militia groups are not something her office is all that concerned 
about. 


“The Kansas Bureau of Investigation has got a couple more agents on some of the major 
elements to monitor their activities, but we monitor many kinds of groups without violating 
anyone’s civil rights,” she said. “And, no, there’s no reason to warn people about these groups.” 


Stovall would not say to what lengths the KBI is monitoring the militia, but she said 
people with guns who talk of government conspiracies aren’t much of a threat. 


“There’ve been hunters running around the woods with guns for years, so that aspect isn’t 
something to worry about,” she said. The First Amendment protects people, and they are allowed 
to criticize the government. It’s when certain members of militia act on is when it gets 
dangerous.” 


Philip Kissam, professor of constitutional law at the University of Kansas, said some pro- 
active steps can be taken to keep a group from taking violent action. 


He proposed a scenario: If a group was talking about robbing a bank, should the FBI be 
allowed to infiltrate that group? 


“T would think if there’s serious talk about holding up some bank, the FBI should be able 
to infiltrate the group and investigate it,” Kissam said. “If there’s the same kind of evidence that 
a militia is talking about robbing a bank or blowing up a federal building, the FBI ought to be 
able to investigate.” 


The hard part, Kissam said, is walking a fine line between protecting civil liberties and 
protecting public safety. 


“My understanding is the militia does two things: One, they talk a lot. Two, they run 
around with guns. But they’re not violating any laws,” he said. “The question is: What kind of 
evidence justifies infiltrating a militia? If a group is running around with guns and taking on the 


government, you can’t infer from that that illegal conduct is likely. It’s hard to know if they’re 
serious or not.” 


Wilcox said that in order to judge the dangerousness of the militias, you have to look at 
the constituencies of the groups. They’re mostly white, though race has little to do with the 
movement. Wilcox said the militias have done everything they can to keep the racists and the Ku 
Klux Klan out. 


“They’re mostly 30- to 50-year-old men, married with kids in the schools, jobs. They 
own property or are paying off their cars or mortgages,” Wilcox said. ““While they may be kind 
of unsophisticated and dingy, they’re’ not a criminal class. Most of them are working-class 
guys.” 


These working-class guys also have a gripe about the government that is not all that 
uncommon — that the government is getting bigger and more controlling. 


“Some people applaud this,” Wilcox said. “If you’re on the left or a globalist, this is a 
good thing. You used to be able to hunt wherever and fish wherever, and now you’re having to 
register stuff, and it’s hard to see a purpose for it.” 


James McKenney, a political science professor at Wichita State University, said that 
although the government has become more intrusive, that intrusiveness has come about because 
of choices Americans have made in the name of security. The FBI and other police organizations 
have been able to use this to secure more powers because of concern for safety. 


“There’s always a trade-off of freedom for more security,” McKenney said. “But I’m 
more afraid tht people will become so insecure afraid that we’ll allow the government to take on 
more responsibility.” 


A case in point is the terrorist bill that has been proposed in the wake of the Oklahoma 
City bombing. The bill as written could give the police and FBI more leeway in investigating 
supposed terrorist groups. America as a whole might suffer from this, McKenney said. 


“Tn the 1960s we had a government that, through the CIA or the FBI, was much more 
intrusive with mail openings and infiltrating student groups,” he said. “It seems strange to be 
seeking today what we were so offended by in the past.” 


Another of the fears some militia members cite as reasons to organize is that the United 
Nations could one day try to take over the United States. This is hardly even a remote possibility, 
McKenney said. 


“The U.N. still defers to the U.S.,”” McKenney said. “After all, we’re the only superpower 
on the block. I can’t believe that the militia members seriously believe that.” 


Wilcox said many of the people involved with militias are rallying around a single issue — 
the size of the government. But this is not all unusual in right- or left-wing groups. “Even people 
on the left have one or two issues that they get very emotional about,” he said. “Try talking about 


global warming or why we can’t use freon in our refrigerators and they get very emotional. The 
militias are not all that different.” 


Wilcox said in the short term, militias may experience a decline in memberships from the 
bad publicity the groups are receiving. 


“There’s not that many who are committed to the militias, so I think there’s going to be a 
rout,” he said. ““Now that people are connecting the militias to the Oklahoma City bombing and 
finding out that babies got killed, the members’ wives are having to bear the burnt of that their 
kids are being called ‘baby killers’ at school.” 


Stovall said people must be careful when linking in their minds the perpetrators of the 
Oklahoma City bombing and the members of the Kansas militia. 


“There’s a tendency to want to believe that Terry Nichols and Timothy McVeigh 
represent the people involved with the militias here. That’s not the case,” she said. 


Wilcox agreed. 


“The militias wouldn’t even let McVeigh in and they kicked the Nicholses out,” he said. 
“The only connection these people have to the militia is that the militia wouldn’t let them in. If 
you look at the militias, there’s no bona fide dangerousness there, but there is a certain 
nuttiness.” 


